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cautiously, that the ground must be well prepared in
advance if the doctrine of outspokenness were ever to tri-
umph. His father had acted too audaciously, too precipi-
tately, with little or no diplomacy. And diplomacy was
needed. It was useless to run against a wall of Cootes
and Clarkes, an outflanking movement must be tried.

After " La Bete Humaine " came " L'Argent," and that
book and its subject did not seem attractive enough to pave
the way for a genuine revival of Zola in England. So
Vizetelly again had to wait. It was a dreary time, but his
wife was as plucky a woman as lived, and between them
they managed to keep the wolf from the door. At last, in
the summer of 1891, on hearing that Zola had begun a
novel on the Franco-German war, it occurred to Vizetelly
that the opportunity for which he had been waiting since
1889 might be at hand. There were great possibilities in
the subject chosen by Zola, and it was one which had much
attraction for Vizetelly, who with boyish ambition had tried
what he could do with his pen and his pencil amid the
fierce struggle which was now to be Zola's theme.

Communications ensued between them, but though the
novelist speedily assented to the suggestions made to him,
Vizetelly had much difficulty in finding an English news-
paper willing to publish a translation of c< La De*ba"cle " while
the original was appearing in " La Vie Populaire." " Le
Figaro," one may mention, had offered Zola a very large
sum for the privilege of serialising that work; but he had
declined the proposal, saying that it would be absurd to
publish his narrative of the battle of Sedan, some two
hundred pages long, in short daily "snippets." He preferred
to take the twelve hundred pounds offered him by " Laust proceede income by my pen.pect tosummer of 1892,
